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METHODS OF IMPROVING CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
USED BY HELPING-TEACHERS AND SUPER- 
VISING-PRINCIPALS OF NEW JERSEY 



J. CAYCE MORRISON 
Formerly Supervising Principal of Public Schools, Leonia, New Jersey 



In 1917, the Department of Supervision of the New Jersey 
State Teachers* Association appointed a committee to make a study 
of the problem, "Definite method of procedure for supervising 
principals in most effectively improving classroom teaching." 
This article is a digest of the committee's report. 

In May, 1918, a questionnaire was sent to all supervising- 
principals' and helping-teachers* of the state. It contained the 
following questions. 

How many teachers do you supervise? 

How many do you consider poor? How many fair, or average? How many 
very good? 

To which type of teacher do you give the greatest amount of your time and 
effort? 

Length of visit (in minutes) you have found most satisfactory? 

After observing the work of a teacher, when do you give constructive criti- 
cism? 

Please state below as concretely and as definitely as possible, and somewhat 
in detail, the methods you have used during the present year to improve the 
classroom teaching of 

a) one of your poorest teachers, 

b) one of your average teachers, or 

c) one of your best teachers. 

More than 100 replies were received, 87 of which gave a definite 
answer to the last or main question. The methods described by 
the 87 were analyzed carefully and are listed below under 11 main 
headings. 

1. Personal conference. 

a) Offering encouragement and inspiration. 

b) Pointing out teacher's errors or faults. 



» In this paper "supervisor" is used to signify either helping-teacher or supervising-principal. In 
New Jersey, the term "supervisiag-principal" refers to the head of a school system. The principals report- 
ing had supervision of from 6 to 130 teachers each. "Helping-teacher" is the legal title given to the county 
superintendent's assu;tant!i in charge of supervision of rural teachers. 
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c) Offering new plans, methods. 

i) Leading the teacher to recognize own weakness and to seek improve- 
ment, 
e) Leading teacher to exercise initiative, to undertake new projects. 

2. Teaching the class. 

a) Teaching the class while the teacher observed. 

h) Supervisor discussing the purpose and methods of his demonstration 

with the teacher before and after the class period. 
c) Supervisor taking the class during or at the close of the period to correct 

errors noted during observation. 

3. Having teacher visit other teachers. 

a) To observe good teaching. 

b) To seek help on certain specific problems. 

c) For specific purpose with results of visit checked by the supervisor. 

4. By directing professional study. 

a) Suggesting reading. 

b) Noting improvement through suggested reading and professional study. 

c) By directing or encouraging normal, college, or university work. 

5. By improving classroom management. 

a) Program. 

b) Lesson plan and reports. 

c) Discipline, control. 

d) Pupil activity. 

e) Classroom appearance. 

6. Teachers' meetings. 

a) General. 

b) Discussion of indirect problems of instruction. 

c) Discussion of direct problems of instruction. 

7. By model or demonstration lessons. 

a) Merely mentioned. 

b) Followed by group or general discussion. 

c) Preceded by teachers' preparations for the lesson and followed by 
supervisor's checking results on basis of conclusions reached in discussion. 

8. By contact with pupils. 

a) Written tests. 

b) Reading pupils' papers. 

c) Questioning pupils in class. 

d) School exhibits, competition. 

9. By provision of materials, books, class aids. 

10. Use of standard measurements. 

a) Without teachers' co-operation. 

b) With teachers' co-operation. 

11. Letters or bulletins to teachers. 

a) To meet needs seen by supervisor. 

b) To meet needs proposed by teachers. 
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A MORE COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT OF THE MEANING INCOR- 
PORATED IN EACH OF THE ABOVE-STATED METHODS 

1. "Personal conference." 
a) The poorest type of help given through personal conference is listed 
under "Offering encouragement and inspiration." One supervisor writes, "I 
encourage her, I tell her, 'It is good!' " There is no suggestion as to what is 
good or why it is good. The encouragement and inspiration exist mainly in the 
mind of the supervisor; no reply listed under this heading gives any suggestion 
of positive, constructive help to the teacher. This type of supervision is super- 
ficial; it is camouflage for the inefficiency of the supervisor. 

6) "Pointing out teacher's errors or faults" includes all cases of destructive 
criticism that are not accompanied at the same time by constructive criticism. 
While it is often merely fault-finding, generally it is a higher type of supervisory 
effort than («) in that it recognizes faults; it is a lower type than (c) in that it 
never offers anything of value to take the place of the method criticised. 

c) Offering new plans, methods. Under this heading is a distinct type 
of supervisory help. The supervisor tells the teacher what to do and how to do 
it. He may or may not point out the fault his plan or method is to remedy; he 
sometimes, but not always, explains "why." There is no effort to make the 
proposed plan or method the teacher's as well as the supervisor's. The teacher 
follows instructions because she is told to do so; no thought is given as to whether 
she be in sympathy with the new course. It is constructive help, but a survival 
of autocratic procedure in school affairs. 

d) Under (d) is listed a high type of supervision. It is subtle, co-operative. 
It leads teachers to analyze their methods and to formulate plans for improving 
their work. It makes any problem a mutual one for teacher and supervisor. It 
asks the teacher to do only that which she comes to see for herself should be 
done. It leaves the teacher feeling that she has overcome a difficulty, that she 
has found a way to succeed. 

e) This method of personal conference applies particularly to the good or 
superior teacher. It places a premium on initiative or pioneer work. It avoids 
the danger of the strong teacher's success being limited by the shortcomings of her 
supervisor. There is always surrounding the teacher a silent urge that she do 
her best, that she bring something new into her work; she knows that her work 
will be understood and appreciated. 

2. Teaching the class. Under this heading there appear three distinct types 
of demonstration teaching by the supervisor. 

a) The supervisor takes charge of the class, as one writes, "To show her 
how to do it." No suggestion is made as to any worthwhile discussion or 
conference between supervisor and teacher either preceding or following the 
demonstration. No effort is made by the supervisor to learn whether the teacher 
understands or is in sympathy with his method. She is exposed and may or 
may not take. 

b) The second type follows a conference between supervisor and teacher 
as to the methods to be demonstrated. The teacher has opportunity to observe 
one, presumably more expert than herself, demonstrate a specific method. She 
can pass judgment freely as to the success or shortcoming of the effort. It is 
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merely a case of supervisor and teacher exchanging places for the moment to 
attack better a mutual problem. They are co-workers striving toward the best 
possible way of doing the thing at hand. 

c) Under (c) is listed those few cases where the supervisor takes the class 
to correct errors in method or subject-matter. It is closely akin to (o) except 
that it often deteriorates into criticism of the teacher before the class. It is a 
case of the supervisor usurping the teacher's place, often to the detriment of her 
influence on the class. 

3. "Having teachers visit other teachers." This method includes all cases of 
visiting, either in the same system or different systems, the replies fall into three 
distinct groups. 

o) Mere observation is the sole object or test of the first group. The 
teacher goes or is sent to observe supposedly good teaching. Presumably 
there is the expectation that she will absorb something good from the visit. 

b) In this group, the supervisor sends a teacher or approves her going to 
observe some definite, specific work done by another teacher who usually is 
especially good in that particular field. The visiting teacher may or may not 
report the results of her observation. The chief feature is that she knows specifi- 
cally what she is going for, and that her purpose is mutual to herself and her 
supervisor. 

c) A few supervisors carry the method stated in (6) further, in that there 
is a follow-up or testing-out period to insure that the better methods observed 
are incorporated into the work of the one who observes. For instance, a super- 
visor and teacher want to improve her teaching of silent reading. They arrange 
for the teacher to observe another teacher who is especially strong in teaching 
silent reading. Together, they decide what things should be expected, what 
principles should be exemplified. After the observation or visiting period, the 
supervisor observes the teacher's work from time to time and confers with her 
until both are fairly satisfied that the new methods have been adopted advan- 
tageously. 

4. "By directing professional study." A wide range of supervisory activity 
comes under this heading. The simple and more common form begins and ends 
with the suggestion. 

a) A number of supervisors write that they "suggested good books" for their 
teachers to read. A few write that they suggest books or magazine articles that 
will aid teachers in solving certain of their problems. No attempt, whatever, is 
made to see whether the suggestion bears fruit. 

b) This includes all cases of systematic reading or study, either by individ- 
uals or groups, where the aim is to improve some phase of classroom teaching, 
and wherein there is some follow-up plan to insure that the teaching is modified 
according to the line of study. 

c) Under (c) are listed cases of directing or encouraging normal, college, 
or university study. The cases noted include more than mere suggestion. 
Encouragement of summer school and extension courses, leave of absence for 
study, special promotion schemes, study for correction of certain faults or weak- 
ness, special salary increases or bonuses for teachers making special preparation — 
all are phases of this type of supervisory help. 
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5. "By improving classroom management." Many factors indirectly in- 
fluence classroom teaching. This indirect help by supervisors is given through 
the methods and plans listed below. 

a) Modification of the program as to change in time schedule, amount of 
time to be given to each subject, arrangement of periods, use of recesses, study 
periods. 

b) Lesson plans and reports — all instances of supervisor assisting the 
teacher in planning lessons or considering with the teacher the reports of her 
teaching. 

c) Discipline and control. This form of help includes taking charge of 
individual cases, and advising teachers as to the best methods of discipline. One 
supervisor writes that he drops in several times a day for a few minutes to help 
keep the room in order. The answers given under this heading indicate a total 
disregard of (d). 

d) Promoting pupil activity — any method that tends to cause the pupil 
rather than the teacher to become the natural and logical center of classroom 
activity, e.g., assigning monotorial duties to pupils, developing pupil initiative, 
training pupils to help one another. 

e) Improving classroom appearance — hanging of pictures, arrangement of 
bookshelves, flowers, care of blackboards, orderly appearance of desks — any 
classroom housekeeping which tends to increase the happiness of teachers and 
pupils. 

6. "Teachers' meetings." 

a) General. The majority of teachers' meetings seem to be for general 
purposes. The following quotation is typical, "I have teachers' meetings when 
I, myself, or some outsider speaks to the teachers." Another writes that he 
criticises the faults of teachers in teachers' meetings so that no one will take it 
personally. Favorite subjects are difficulties of individual pupils, general instruc- 
tions to teachers, details of school organization and management. 

b) Indirect problems of instruction. During the war period many super- 
visors used teachers' meetings for promoting such extra-class activities 
as Junior Red Cross, food conservation, thrift societies, and home gardening, and 
so improved classroom teaching to the extent that these activities were motivated 
through classroom instruction. 

c) A few supervisors indicate that they are using their teachers' meetings 
to motivate and encourage the study of more efficient methods in specific phases 
of classroom procedure, e.g., teaching a lesson for appreciation, developing a new 
process in arithmetic, motivating drill lessons, socializing the recitation. 

7. "By model or demonstration lessons." 

a) A number of replies merely mention the model or demonstration lesson. 
It is probable that the teacher preparing and demonstrating the lesson is the 
only one materially benefited. The others are mere observers, and, so far as 
the supervisor knows, neither do they understand, nor will they use the method 
observed. 

b) Another group of supervisors mention the use of the demonstration 
lesson, and emphasize the discussion that follows. It is presumed that the dis- 
cussion attempts to clarify the teachers' judgment of the methods observed, and 
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to bring about some, general agreement as to the value of the method. The dis- 
cussion naturally tends to motivate the use of the method by the observers. 

c) An improved use of the demonstration lesson has three distinct phases: 
(1) All teachers understand sometime beforehand the particular method to be 
demonstrated and are required to make some study of the subject. The aim is 
to have the observers understand, as well as the demonstrator does, the purpose 
of the demonstration. (2) In the discussion the various principles are evaluated 
and agreed upon for practice. Usually the supervisor has a statement of the 
agreements or conclusions typewritten and a copy given to each teacher. (3) 
These principles or methods agreed upon are put into practice by all teachers, 
with the supervisor helping to check results from time to time. 

8. "Contact with pupils." Most of the replies tabulated under this general 
heading indicate a tendency on the part of the writers to deal directly with 
pupils, either in part or altogether ignoring the teacher. This is particularly 
true of replies under (6) and (c). 

o) Tests prepared by the supervisor to influence teachers' methods or 
choice of subject-matter and to motivate work or certain types of work on the 
part of pupils. 

b) Reading pupils' papers as a means of encouraging them to better 
effort, expressing interest in work, or keeping tab on teacher's work. One super- 
visor writes that he reads all examination papers of his school. 

c) Questioning pupils in class. Is closely akin to 2c except that the super- 
visor's questions are directed toward pupils rather than teacher. 

d) School exhibits, competition — any appeal to pupils' sense of emulation 
(most wisely used when in close co-operation with the aims of the teacher). 

9. "By provision of materials, book, class aids." This form of supervisory 
help finds widest expression in the rural school under the direction of helping- 
teachers. It is a case of aiding teachers 

o) to learn to make the best possible use of books and materials already 
in their possession; 

b) to select and secure other helps needed for the improvement of their 
teaching; 

c) to provide substitutes for materials they cannot purchase or secure 
through official school channels. 

10. "Use of standard measurements." There are two main theories held as 
to the proper use by supervisors of standard tests. 

a) The first group use the tests as a means of inspecting the work of the 
teacher. Any gain in improved classroom teaching must come from the teacher's 
fear that her supervisor will find that her work falls short of desired standards; 
she has little or no share in using the tests, and knows only the comparative 
results. 

J) The second group consider the test as a tool to promote the welfare of 
boys and girls. The teacher is as thoroughly interested in the use of the tool as 
is the supervisor. Together they use the test and study the results, always with 
the idea of so improving the teacher's methods that desired results will follow. 

11. Letters or bulletins to teachers. 

a) To meet need seen by the supervisor— a means of conveying super- 
visor's ideas to teachers (often with the probability of no contact being made). 
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b) Embodying statements of principles or conclusions arrived at in group 
discussion and in answer to a request by teachers for a written formulation of the 
same. 

The analysis of methods used was agreed upon after each of the 
five members of the committee had read more than half of the 
papers submitted. The judgment of method used was passed 
upon in every doubtful case by two or more persons, and the 
tabulation of methods was checked three times at different periods. 

A study of the tabulated data shows certain central tendencies: 

1. Classification of teachers, reported by 87 supervisors. 





Total 


Poor 


Average 


Very Good 


Unclassified 


Number .... 
Per Cent.... 


2,880 
100 


268 
9.3 


1,131 
39.3 


1,365 

47.4 


116 
4 



2. Number of supervisors giving most attention to each type of teacher. 

Ntunbec of Supervisors Type of Teacher 

20 Poor 

22 Poor — Average 

29 Average 

3 Average — Good 

7 Good 

6 Unclassified 

3. Methods used. (See code numbers in outline of methods used.) To illus- 
trate, take method 4: 28 reported that they directed professional study of 
their teachers; 21 suggested books or articles to be read; 5 noted the improve- 
ment of the teachers' work as a result of the reading; and 2 mentioned schemes 
for encouraging study in normal or college professional courses. It should 
also be noted that different phases of a method were often used and reported 
by the same supervisor, i.e., a supervisor in method 1 might use 16, "Pointing 
out teacher's errors or faults," and also Ic, "Offering new plans, methods," 
or in method 8 he might use all four methods of "By contact with pupils." 



Method 


Total 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1 

2 


71 

42 

38 

28 

26 

21 

17 

10 

6 

3 

2 


28 
23 
29 
21 
21 
11 
9 
4 


18 
16 
9 
5 
9 
7 
9 
3 


34 
3 
3 

2 
6 
5 
2 
2 


30 


6 


3 






4 






5 

6 


6 


1 


7 






8 


5 




9 




10 


2 
1 


1 
1 
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4. Length of period most satisfactory for classroom visit. 

Answers varied from S minutes to one day. 

Mode: 30 minutes, one period for supervising-principals; two to three 

hours for helping-teachers. 

5. Time following classroom visit found most satisfactory for interview — 
"after class," "after school," "as soon as possible." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Eighty-seven supervisors of 2,880 teachers reported 9 per cent 
"poor," 39 per cent "average," and 47 per cent "very good." The 
validity of this classification is probably affected by the principle 
underlying one gentleman's statement, "Our division of 7 'poor,' 
17 'fair,' 35 'good,' and 31 'very good,' is not too high a rating, 
though it may seem so, as the corps is the result of careful un- 
trammeled selection." 

Approximately 35 per cent of the supervisors reporting give the 
larger amount of their time to 9 per cent of the teaching force, 
the "poor." Only 8 per cent of the 87 supervisors give the larger 
part of their time to the "good" teachers. Will the good teacher 
be a good teacher long with such supervision? 

There is wide variation in the use made of any one of the eleven 
methods stated. 

The personal interview is the most commonly used method of 
improving classroom teaching: 65 per cent of those supervisors who 
replied have sensed the value of constructive, helpful criticism; 
41 per cent are co-workers with their teachers. 

A great deal of demonstration teaching is being done either by 
the supervisors or by good teachers; the two supervisors who re- 
ported a definite plan for the group use of demonstration teaching — 
preparation for the lesson and follow-up work on the part of all 
concerned — show clearly the possibilities of this method of super- 
vision. 

Criticism of the teacher in the classroom before the pupils seems 
to be disappearing. 

The use of observation of good teaching as a method of improv- 
ing classroom instruction consists, in too many cases, of trusting to 
luck; yet its wide use and the methods as developed by a few 
supervisors prove that it may be used profitably. 

Directing professional study is largely suggestive; a few super- 
visors are directing such study toward specific ends and are en- 
deavoring to know that the study bears fruit in better instruction. 
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Improvement of classroom management is brought about 
largely through the personal conference and indirectly improves 
classroom teaching. 

There is a tendency for teachers' meetings to be less general and 
to deal with specific problems of classroom teaching. 

It is possible to make the use of standard measurements an 
effective means of improving classroom instruction. 

There are many supervisors in the state who are specializing in 
certain methods of improving classroom teaching with marked 
success; it should be the function of the Department of Supervision 
of the State Teachers' Association to make their work known 
throughout the state. 



